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not yet spoken of at meetings and in resolutions, even
though all enlightened elements of the army fight against
this movement." l

There was only one way to counteract the growing
demoralization within the army, and that was to let the
soldiers know that the Provisional Government was doing
everything in its power to end hostilities and to bring about
the conclusion of peace. This, of course, the Provisional
Government could not do as long as it remained bound
by the Tripartite Agreement of September 1914, by which
Great Britain, France, and Russia undertook not to make
a separate peace with the Central Powers. Lacking the
courage to face facts and to request the Allies for release
from pledges which Russia could no longer honour, the
Provisional Government staggered from disaster to disaster
in a desperate and futile attempt to save its face. Thus,
when Tereschenko suggested on June 16 to the Allies the
summoning of an Allied conference " for the revision of
the agreements concerning the final objects of the war ",
he specifically stated that the agreement of September 5,
1914, " must not be a subject of discussion at this con-
ference " ;2 and on the following day the Duma passed
a resolution in favour of carrying out the military offensive
which had been agreed upon at the Inter-Allied Conference
of January. Tereschenko's suggestion received no sym-
pathetic response in London and Paris, the Allied Govern-
ments merely intimating that the summer offensive was
still expected of Russia and should be launched as soon
as possible. A further blow was thereby inflicted on the ,
Provisional Government, to some extent a self-inflicted
blow.

Probably the wisest course, both for the Western
Powers and the Provisional Government, would have been
to release Russia from her obligations, a course which was

1 Rabodiaya Qazeta, May 26, 1917.
2 Gumming and Pettit, p. 26.